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Tue One Porta System. 


The proverbial hard-headedness of Yorkshiremen 
was well illustrated by the reception given to the 
revolutionary resolution which Mr. Arnold Richard- 
son recently submitted to the Yorkshire V.M.S. 
The resolution—“ That, in the opinion of this meet- 
ing, our one-portal system is prejudicial to the 
interests of our profession’’ was introduced by its 
mover in an eloquent and persuasive address. But, 
in the subsequent discussion, member after member 
arose and spotted the weak point at once. They 
recognised the address as being earnest, clever, and 
courageous, but almost entirely irrelevant to the 
resolution. It was a good argument in favour of a 
high educational standard for veterinary students, 
and it advanced some reasons for the creation of a 
new diploma in public health work. But it con- 
tained not a solitary excuse for destroying our 
system of one-portal entry to the profession. All 
the members of the Yorkshire V.M.S. saw this ; and 
therefore they voted unanimously against the 
resolution. 

Mr. Richardson commenced by making it quite 
clear that he was speaking absolutely in an indivi- 
dual capacity—that he was representing no one 
but himself. This declaration was not unnecessary ; 
for, without such an assurance, we might have 
suspected one University, or veterinary school 
attached to a University, of departing from the 
understanding which has always governed the 
relations between our profession and the Uni- 
versities. 

Sir Rubert Boyce, when he established the 
Liverpool School, fully acknowledged the value of 
our one-portal system to us, and reiterated his 
desire that we should always retain it. Sir Chris- 
topher Nixon, when he initiated the Dublin Veterin- 
ary College, assured us that we need not fear any 
interference with our sole power of licensing to 
practice. The Senate of Edinburgh University has 
attached the Dick College with the same clear 
reservation—that we should retain the one-portal 
system. So also with the arrangement between 
London University and the Royal Veterinary 
College—our sole right to license graduates for 
practice is fully recognised. 

Half of Mr. Richardson's address is devoted to 
an argument in favour of University teaching and 
the value of University associations to stu ents. 
Has he overlooked the fact that every Veterinary 
teaching school is now associated with a University ? 
The fact that University teaching would be good for 
Veterinary surgeons if it were distinctly and spe- 
cially arranged for them, is no argument in favour 
of each University being empowered to grant a 
license to practise. Surely some special knowledge 


of the requirements of a veterinary practitioner is 
needed upon the diploma-granting ey and no 
University Senate possesses that knowledge. Mr. 
Richardson perhaps a little over-estimates the im- 
portance of public health work and laboratory 
training in the education of the average practi- 
tioner. They are and always will be much more 
important than they once were, but they will never 
be the most important subjects to the bulk of prac- 
titioners. The large majority of practitioners will 
always be engaged in serving the public by the 
practice of medicine and surgery ; and no one out- 
side of such experience can estimate the quantity 
and quality of knowledge necessary to make the 
most useful practitioner. 

Mr. Richardson introduced some references to the 
Veterinary Surgeons’ Bill, and these are very in- 
teresting. In one particular some correction is 
ane Mr. Richardson says “‘ When the Bill was 
submitted to the profession originally it contained 
clauses the objects of which were the stamping out 
of quackery and the non-professional castrator. 
these clauses are to be deleted. 
Votes for the Bill have been recorded, but the 
benefits have been withdrawn. If the Bill were 
submitted to the profession to-day without the 
original clauses it would be rejected.” These 
are surprising utterances: for the fact is that 
the clauses in question were deleted from the 
Bill before it was submitted to the profession at 
all. They were deleted, at the instance of the 
Privy Council; early in 1908. Two Council elections 
have been fought upon the Bill since then—in 1908 
and 1909. And at each the profession's verdict 
a endorsed the Bill—with increased emphasis in 
1909. 

But in another particular Mr. Richardson deserves 
our gratitude—we may thank him for a new argu- 
ment in support of the Bill. He states that we are 
in this dilemma—we must either obtain our Bill, or 
drop the one-portal system. We quite agree, but 
few of us will have any doubt how to choose. The 
first alternative means a small fixed subscription 
from each member, and this will preserve the uni- 
formity of our diploma and the independence of the 
profession, and retain all our affairs in the hands of 
those best fitted to manage them. The other would 
split up the profession into several tiny fragments 
dependent upon different Universities, at each of 
which our education would be guided by the ideas, 
and modelled to suit the convenience of the prepon- 
derant medical faculty. We shall always be a very 
small body, and, therefore, unity and independence 
are essential to us—Mr. Richardson proposes that 


we should give up both, without offering a single 
valid reason for doing so, ° 
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THE OPERATION FOR ROARING: 
A SUGGESTION. 
By J. J. O'Connor, M.R.C.V.S. 


Professor, Royal Veterinary College, Dublin. 


When one opens a larynx of a living or dead 
animal which has been operatedup on for roaring, 
he is struck by the deformity caused by the left 
arytenoid cartilage projecting towards the lumen 
of the larynx, although the laryngeal ventricles 
have been completely obliterated. One also observes 
that this arytenoid is quite movable—that it can 
be made to sway in and out by means of the finger, 
thus leading to the supposition that it may also be 
impinged upon by the inspired air and made to 
vibrate and cause a noise, not so shrill, however, 
but softer than that caused by the vocal cord when 
it is left free to vibrate, as in the case of the roarer 
not operated upon. 

An interesting case came under my notice the 
other day. A very good, well-bred hunter mare, 
which had run with distinction in point-to-point 
meetings, was brought to me for the roaring opera- 
tion. As I was about to operate, a gentleman 
present recognised the mare as having been operated 
upon already, two years ago. However, I proceeded 
with the operation to see if anything further could 
be done. No trace of the operation wound could 
be discovered until the skin was shaved, when a 
faint line could be seen representing its site. On 
opening the larynx both ventricles were found 
obliterated, but the left arytenoid was decidedly 
encroaching on the lumen of the larynx, and it ap- 

somewhat larger than usual. On placing 

the finger between it and the thyroid cartilage it 

— be made to move farther towards the middle 
ne. 

My idea is—in addition to stripping the ventricle 
to remove a strip of mucous membrane from the 
outer lateral aspect of the arytenoid, thus making 
a wound which in cicatrising will draw the ary- 
tenoid away from the middle line and fix it to the 
thyroid, thus making it less movable and prevent- 
ing its coming in the way of the inspired air. 

I would suggest this additional stripping being 
performed on horses already operated upon for 
roaring, but without success, provided, of course, 
that the failure was not due to ossification of the 
larynx. I would not advise both sides of the 
larynx being operated upon when only one side 
is affected: operating on the non-affected side 
of the 1 appears to me to have no real justifi- 
cation. It seems unnecessary mutilation of the 
organ, and must be much more likely to be followed 
by untoward results—such as dyspnoea soon after 
the operation, and ossification of the cartilages 
later on. The fact that it is not necessary is shown 
by the number of successful cases in which only 
the affected side has been operated upon. 

In the case referred to, the owner had the horse 
examined when he purchased him, and the veterin- 
ary surgeon did not detect that the horse had been 
operated upon for roaring, but passed him sound 
except for the noise. 


I may mention here two other cases of roarers 
operated upon, interesting on account of the long 
time which elapsed before improvement occurred, 
and from the fact that they were operated upon by 
a trephine opening in either thyroid cartilage, 
through which only a small portion of the mucous 
membrane was removed from the apex of the ven- 
tricle and from the inside of the vocal cord. One 
horse was tried at intervals up to 12 months after 
operation without signs of improvement, but on 
being tried 18 months after the operation there 
was very marked improvement, and an absence of 
distress previously present. The other horse showed 
no improvement until six months after the opera- 
tion: it was then very marked. Both horses were 
extremely bad roarers. 

In neither case was there any thickening of the 
thyroid cartilages where oO trephined, in 
fact a slight depression could be felt here. 


TORSION OF THE UTERUS IN A HEIFER. 


As it is some time since a case of this trouble 
has been mentioned, I venture to record my experi- 
ence at Mr. Atkinson’s Farm, St. Bees. 

Subject, Red shorthorn heifer. 

History. At the full period of gestation mild 
labour pains were noticed from twelve to fourteen 
hours before the owner, having seen no water 
bladder, made a manual examination, and found 
that there was “no passage.” 

Thinking the case would be one of premature 
labour, I went with all confidence of having an easy 
case. On arrival I did not wait to observe all the 
external symptoms of torsion which one used to 
rhyme off in college days, but immediately called 
for soap and water, and inserted my hand into the 
vagina, when the actual state of affairs was indi- 
cated by the spiral folds of mucous membrane 
winding round to the left, forming a complete twist 
a little further forward. 

Satisfied as to my diagnosis, I had the cow driven 
out into a sloping grass field, cast on the left side, 
and the feet, fore and hind, secured. Then com- 
menced rolling her over to the left. After a few 
turns I was able, by following the direction of 
the folds, to touch a leg, which I endeavoured to 
stick to whilst the heifer was being rolled. Half-a- 
dozen turns with the heifer in the dewy grass did 
not improve matters much. 

Having now reached the bottom of the incline, 
our animal was allowed to rise, when she bravely 
marched, with the rest of us, to the top, during 
which time I had decided to try a twitch with 
plenty of length of rope in it; this I eventually fixed 
on to a leg, and screwed it up, until I had drawn 
pretty near together the shank of the twitch and 
the calf’s leg, which was now wedged in the vagina. 
Taking a firm hold on the twitch with both hands, 
I ordered the animal to be again rolled. On in- 
serting my hand after a turn or so, I found, at last, 
a straight passage. The foetus was upside down, 


and the head to one side and underneath the body. 
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With a little trouble deliv 
— of a live, healthy calf. 

he heifer required attention for a few days, on 
account of a bruised vagina, but ultimately made a 
good recovery. 


was effected, to my 


C. F. SHAWcROSS, M.R.C.V.S. 


Herewith are two photographs of a monstrosity 
which occurred in my practice a short time ago. 
I do not think any explanation is necessary, except 


to say that the two calves were perfect in every 


detail, joined together by the abdominal wall along 
the median line, and were alive at the time I com- 
menced to deliver them. Both were heifers. They 
were by a “ Polled Angus” bull, out of a cross-bred 
Alderney cow, which I am pleased to say made a 
good recovery, despite the fact that I was about 
four hours in delivering the calves. 
W. L. Gascoyne. 
Lutterworth. 


[Some details of the delivery would have been interest- 
ing. —Eb. } 


VETERINARY CINEMATOGRAPHY. 


I wonder whether it has ever occurred to any 
member of our profession, what a book the cine- 
matograph would be as applied to Veterinary 
Science. There is no end of scope for such an 
enterprise, for the subjects depicted could be made 
highly instructive to Veterinary Surgeons, and pos- 
sibly sometimes amusing. By the use of such 
living pictures much could be taught of practical 
value to students and in a manner calculated to 
impress the subject matter on their minds a great 
deal better than all the “telling” in the world. It 
is well known among us students that we never 
once have any practical demonstration on the 
handling of cattle, sheep, or pigs at college, and 
many a man securing a country assistantship for 
the first time knows next to nothing of the prac- 
tical side of the business. If a film could be ex- 
hibited at every V.M.A. weekly meeting it would 
undoubtedly attract an enormous attendance—not 
only of students but also of qualified men. I further 
suggest that the photographs should be “taken” 
by an expert employed solely by the R.C.V.S, (or 
some cciiheien and that the films should be the 
property of such body, and be used exclusively for 
the benefit of Veterinary students and practitioners. 
The expert could travel to the meetings of the 


various Veterinary Societies and give a short and 
sweet highly instructive Veterinary entertainment. 

To support the cost of films and machinery, and 
the experts’ wages, etc., a small contribution might 
be asked of the members present at any such meet- 
ing. The expenses would not be great after all, and 
who knows, the year’s takings might even show a 
profit. The variety of pictures is unlimited, and 
among others that have crossed my mind are: 
(1) Catching and restraining animals for opera- 
tions; (2) Methods of restraint for all the animals 
we deal with and for whatever purpose; (3) How 
to sling an animal when down; (4) How to set 
fractures in various ways on various animals ; 
(5) Proper methods of administering draughts or 
drenches, pills, powders, electuaries, etc.; and ap- 
plying blisters and other ointments, lotions and 
dressings of all kinds; (6) Methods of castration 
and speying in different animals and birds ; (7) Pro- 
cedure followed at post mortems ; (8) Depiction of 
all the many operations both common and other- 
wise ; (9) The distinctive attitudes of animals when 
afflicted with various diseases such as Traumatic 
Pericarditis of oxen; Sleeping or Mad staggers, 
Laminitis, Tetanus of horses, Rabies, Hemiplegia 
of Dogs, and others ; (10) Parasitic life, showing all 
the various ticks, lice, acari, flukes, worms, etc. ; 
(11) Extraction of teeth in the domesticated animals, 
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pres. iy of ditto, and the different instruments em- | sensation of hypertrophied lymphatic glands. It 
ployed for these purposes ; (12) Processes of Prepa-| was not possible to demonstrate either liquid eon- 


ration of Carcases for food, including pictures deal- 
ing with Meat Inspection ; (13) Improvised methods 
of removal of injured cattle or horses from one 
place to another; (14) Transport of animals by 
ship or rail, with methods of getting them aboard, 
ete. ; (15) Lameness in horses, and the peculiarities 
in gait as arising from different causes; (16) Par- 


turition cases; (17) Botanical pictures showing 


poisonous grasses and plants, etc. 

And from an “amusement” point of view: 
1) Cub, Hare, Stag and Fox hunts could be shown ; 
3) Football, Cricket or other matches between our 

llege and others; (3) Annual Sports; (4) Exhibi- 
tions of Buck-jumping and expert ee in the 
“Far West”; (5) Lassoing of Cattle, ete. ; (6) Whip- 
pet Racing ; (7) Horse Racing ; (8) Pigeon-flying ; 
(9) Polo; (10) Breaking in colts; (11) ~~. of 
wild and other animals; (12) Zoo life; (13) Pic- 
tures from Dog, Horse and Cattle shows, and many 
other items of interest and amusement from all 
parts of the world, could be employed. 

What are the opinions of others on this matter? 
It seems to be there is no end of scope for such an 


enterprise. 
Hamitton Kirk, 
London. Class D Student. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


PERITONEAL TUBERCULOSIS IN THE HorsE. 


Zschokke records (Schweizer Archiv.) a case of a 
saddle mare, nine years old, which was admitted to 
the Zurich Veterinary School for treatment as 
suffering from ascites and progressive loss of 
strength and condition. 

The mare presented an exaggerated abdominal 
circumference and was “saddle-backed.” The 
subcutaneous fat appeared very reduced, and the 
ribs were apparent. 

The mare, hitherto a very vigorous animal, had 
become apathetic, although the appetite was still 
fair. The rectal temperature was 1009 F., the 
pulse from 48 to 50, and the respiratious 18 per 
minute. The pulse was regular and fairly strong. 
and the sounds of the heart were normal. Per- 
cussion and auscultation of the chest revealed 
nothing abnormal ; and neither cough nor catarrh 
was present. The conjunctiva had a normal tint ; 


and the lymphatic glands did not show the least} agrees 


engorgement. The left hind limb alone showed a 
slight cedema in the region of the cannon. 
ercussion of the right portion of the abdominal 
wall yielded a tympanic sound, attributable to gas 
contained in the large colon. The abdominal wall, 
which was very tense, was insensitive. Rectal 
exploration revealed no gaseous distension of the 
intestine ; the uterus was normal, and the kidneys, 
which were well accessible, showed no lesions. 
Along the course of the posterior aorta, however, 
the hand detected some swellings which gave the 


tents in the abdomen, or abnormal sensitiveness in 
one point of the abdominal cavity. The mare had 
never sbown cvlicky pains, and the feces were 
normal. 

Ascites is rare in the horse, and especially rare 
without co-existent symptoms of hydropsy in other 
organs. Nevertheless the typical form of the 
abdomen, the “ saddle-back,” and the sonority to 
abdominal percussion, combined with the absence 
of voluminous contents in the intestine and in the 
uterus, permitted no othe: diagnosis than that of 
ascites. Tbe author suspected the devlopment of a 
tumour which had caused stasis of the portal sys- 
tem, and pronounced the mare incurable. 

Post-mortem, from 80 to 100 litres (= 140 to 175 
pints) of serous fluid were found in the abdominal 
cavity. The peritoneum showed a great number of 
villous red patches, resembling placentar cotyledons 
which were as abundant upon its parietal as upon 
its visceral portion. The mesenteric glands were 
voluminous, and had a yellowish tint. The gastro- 
intestinal mucous membrane was normal. The 
liver, spleen, and kidneys were normal, as were also 
the thoracic organs, with the exception of a slight 
a of the bronchial lymphatic glands. 

icroscopical examination by aid of Ziehl’s stain- 
ing method revealed the existence of bacilli of the 
shape and size of tubercle bacilli. The author 
therefore regards the case as one of serous tuber- 
culosis.—(Annales de Méd. Vét.) 


[It is not stated whether the microscopical exam- 
ination included the lymphatic glands, nor, indeed, 
what it did include.—Transl. . 


Bovine 


Roger, in a very long article (Répertoire de 
Laquerriére) makes a complete study of this disease, 
and draws the following conclusions :— 

Bovine hematuria is a chronic affection, and 
manifests itself by intermittent attacks of abundant 
hematuria, without thermic reaction, which cause 
profound anemia and progressive cachexia, leading 
up to death. 

This hematuria is endemic in the west and the 
centre of France, and is also observed in Germany, 
Belgium, and Italy. It may be met with in various 
places sporadically. It is associated with the 
presence of vegetations or ulcers in the bladder. 

The disease has been attributed to various causes; 
and the author, after reviewing the different 
with none. No specific microbe is known; 
and though Arnold, in Germany, has described 
coccidia in connection with the disease, numerous 
investigations have failed to reveal these in France. 
In the epithelium of one bladder the author found 
oval forms not showing any clear structure and not 
resembling any parasite actually known. While 
reserving a final opinion upon the nature of these 
bodies, he is strong inclined to regard them as 
thelial cells undergoing a special degeneration. He 
admits the inflammatory nature of the disease, re- 
garding it as an inflammation of toxic origin; but 
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the precise nature of the etiological agent remains 
problematical. 

These lesions commence in the chorion of the 
mucous membrane, and consist of a nodular neo- 
formation of vasculo-connective tissue, which is 
inflammatory in its origin. The process shows two 
tendencies in its development—a vascular and a 
connective tissue tendency. 

In the immense majority of cases the vascular 
tendency predominates, and only allows so much 
of the connective tissue as is necessary for the 
framework to subsist. Everything seems to be 
transformed into new vascular tissue. The epi- 
thelium remains intact. 

The connective tissue tendency appears in certain 
cases, concurrently with the vascular tendency, and 
a fibro-angiectasic vegetation, without participation 
of the epithelium, is then produced. 

In some cases, much more rare, the epithelium 
participates in the formation of the neoplasm, and 
a very vascular papilloma is developed. 

In all cases the lesions become pediculated after 
a certain time, owing to the contraction of the 
vesical walls and the flow of the urine. 

Lesions of the kidneys, ureters, and urethra are 
exceptional. The most characteristic, the most 
frequent, the most precocious, and the most serious 
lesion of bovine hematuria is the angiomatous 
lesion. 

The author regards the fibro-angiomatous lesion 
as indicating a defensive reaction of the organism, 
and as being in all cases a favourable form of the 
disease. 

The nature of the pathological process in the 
disease may be looked upon as the evolution of 
an inflammatory nodule towards the angiomatous, 
the fibro-angiectasic, or the papillomatous form. 
Hematuria is caused by rupture of the vessels of 
the lesion, perhaps under the influence of augmen- 
tations of pressure caused by contraction of the 
bladder.—(Annales de Méd. Vét.). 


InFEcTIOUS PNEUMONIA OF SHEEP. 

Infectious pneumonia of sheep, or more correctly, 
Septicemia pluriformis ovium, appeared in eight 
veterinary official districts of East Prussia in 1909, 
in the acute, sub-acute, and chronic form. Chiefly 
it affected lambs, and more rarely yearlings. 

In the acute form the lambs suddenly refuse 
food, are dull and feeble, and finally become unable 
to rise. If forced to their feet, they stagger a few 
steps forward, and then fall down again. Often 
the abdomen is considerably distended. The visible 
mucous membranes are pale rather than reddened. 
There are no symptoms of pneumonia. As a rule 
death takes place in one or two days, more rarely in 
three or four days. 

Post-mortem, the lesions are exclusively those of 
septicemia. The blood is fluid and black-red ; the 
large parenchymatous organs are dull in aspect; 
and the spleen, liver, and kidneys are generally 
swollen. Small hemorrhages are present under the 
epicardium ; and the mucous membrane of the 
small intestine is reddened, dull, and swollen. The 
lymphatic glands of the body, especially the retro- 


are swollen, dark red, and juicy. The lungs, as a 
rule, show no special alterations. 

When -the course of the disease has been longer, 
other alterations are found in addition to the fore- 
going. Opaque, hemorrhagic fluid is found in the 
peritoneal cavity; and hemorrhages exist under 
the serous membranes, upon the kidney, and under 
the capsule of the liver, where they sometimes 
attain the size of a three-mark piece. 

In the sub-acute and chronic forms of the disease, 
feverish catarrh of the upper air passages and the 
conjunctival mucous membrane appear at the 
beginning of the illness. In addition, the animals 
show a dull appearance, loss of appetite, stiffness 
in progression, swelling of the limbs, accelerated 
respiration, and cough. 

In this form, post-mortem examination very often 
reveals firm brown-red portions of the lung which 
are devoid of air, and the existence of fluid in both 
pleural and pericardial cavities. The pleura is 
opaque, and covered with a deposit. 

A serum against this disease has been sent out 
from the Department of Animal Hygiene of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Institute, Bromberg. It is not 
yet possible to definitely estimate the value of this 
preparation.—(Berliner Tier. Woch.) 


ScLEROSTOMIASIS IN FOALs. 


Numerous observations upon this disease in 
foals were made by Prussian official veterinary 
surgeons in the year 1909. Apart from the 
aneurisms of the mesenteric arteries, post-mortem 
examination revealed manifold pathological pro- 
cesses of interest. Examples of these are— infarct 
in the cortical substance of the kidneys with 
hemorrhage into the renal capsule, and the 
neighbouring sub-peritoneal connective tissue—em- 
bolic infarct in the spleen with rupture of the 
splenic capsule and pr yrqee into the peri- 
toneal cavity—rupture of the wall of the aneurism 
in the posterior mesenteric artery and hemor- 
rhage into the peritoneal cavity—thrombosis of both 
renal arteries. 

At the post-mortem examination of one cachectic 
foal the colon and cw#cum weae found beset with 
numerous nodules the size of a nut, which con- 
tained a thick, greenish-coloured pus and, in each 
case, a specimen of the Strongylus armatus. A 
similar nodule was also found in the lung. The 
kidneys were affected with chronic inflammation 
in consequence of numerous embolisms, and in 
some places showed cicatricial contraction. The 
anterior mesenteric artery was filled with firm 
thrombotic masses containing numerous worms. 
—(Berliner Tier. Woch.) 


Distomum HeEpaticum IN A Horse. 


Heigenlechner, district veterinary surgeon of 
Holzkirchen, records (Miinchener Tier. Wochenschr.) 
this unusual occurrence. A _ horse, which had 
shown no positive symptoms of any kind except 
anemia, loss of appetite, and debility, was slaugh- 
tered on account of cachexia. 

Post-mortem, the liver was found to be severely 


pharyngeal, sublingual, and sub-maxillary glands, 


affected with Distomum hepaticum. —(Berliner 
Tier, Woch.) W. RB. C. 
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Tue BrotoaicaL or SPERMOTOXIN IN FEcUN- 
pation.—By M. R. TusHnov, m.v.sc., Kazan, 
Russia. 

Arguing from the present state of our knowledge 
of the mechanism of immunisation, I concluded 
that it would be possible to set up an immunity, 
not only against infection, but also against a 
normal physiological function such as fecundation. 
This opinion is supported by the well known phy- 
siological fact that women seldom become gravid 
during lactation, yet during this period mens- 
truation frequently occurs, so that it appears that 
the failure of impregnation is due to some cause 
apart from anything in the uterus. Acting on this 
idea I formulated a theory that my procedure was 
to influence the ovum, to change the nature of its 
function without affecting the female system. 

Many preventatives to pregnancy are known but 
few are efficient, so that the question has not-only 
a scientific interest, but also a practical value. 

I chose rabbits for experimentation, and my 
success with these animals leads me to suggest 
trials on the human subject, but this is a matter 
for further consideration and outside the immediate 
scope of these experiments. 

I divided the rabbits into two groups, one for 
experiment, the other for control. Doe rabbits re- 
ceived intravenously, intra peritoneally or hypo- 
dermically, rabbit semen, just taken from a recently 
castrated testicle, dissolved in physiological solu- 
tion 1:8000. After inoculation the does were re- 
peatedly served by bucks, and all remained infertile, 
from 5 to 18 months, after which they were killed 
and carefully examined. 

I also took does 8 to 10 days pregnant, these 
went their full time but did not conceive again. 

I made in all 27 experiments all of which were 
positive. Most careful autopsy revealed no change 
in any of the organs; the does did well, came in 
season, but did not conceive in spite of repeated 
coitus. The offspring of does inoculated after con- 
ception were healthy and fertile, but their dams 
were sterile. 

The longest periods of sterility occurred in does 
inoculated several times, at intervals of some days, 
and considerably exceeded that of those inoculated 
with a single large dose. From further experiments, 
I believe that the spermotoxin is not harmful to 
the ovum which develops normally, but the sperm 
atozoon which penetrates it perishes. 

My work is still incomplete, but it appears that 
I have solved the main question of voluntary 
artificial immunity against pregnancy, but still 
here is a whole series of problems to be solved. 
Undoubtedly the method of inoculation will be 
modified, but even in its present crude condition it 
is efficient. It may be taken as a fact that the 
oftener the system is inoculated the greater is the 
certainty of immunisation. 

Conclusions :—Living fresh spermatozoa _re- 
peatedly inoculated into the blood stream or peri- 
toneum or subcutaneous tissue in fixed doses at 
stated intervals, are capable of establishing in the 


blood of such animals, spermotoxins, poisonous 
substances capable of destroying spermatozoa. 

Presence of these spermotoxins—cytotoxins— 
brings about more or less long continued immunity 
against fecundation, in no way interfering with 
the health of the system, whose functions are un- 
changed and normal. 

Possibly the immunity observed arises from a 
change in the chemiotaxis of the ovum in the nega- 
tive, or on account of the death of the spermatozoon 
in the ovum caused by the presence of a substance 
toxic to the spermatozoon. 


Translated from the author’s original Russian by 


V. 8. N. Foss into Esperanto, and from this by 
F. E. P. 


{[ A Correction.—Last week the translations on 
Animal Insurance were inadvertently initialed W. R. C. 
_ rice have been F. E. P. We regret the over- 
sight. 


YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


A meeting was held at the Hotel Metropole, Leed 
on Friday, April 26th, at 4 p.m. Mr. A. MeCarmick, 0 
Leeds, the president, occupied the chair, supported by 
the following members: Messrs. H. G. Bowes, 

hon. treasurer ; J. Clarkson, Garforth, hon. secretary ; 
W. Crawford, H. Walpole, Whixley ; J. W. Lazenby, 
Tadcaster ; A. W. Noel Pillers, Liverpool ; A. Ellison, 
Harrogate ; J. A. Dixon, A. W. Mason, G. A. Barber, 
S. Wharam, G. E. Bowman, Leeds ; J. Bell, Brighouse ; 
F. W.S. Clough, W. Ackroyd, Halifax ; S. Chambe 
Kirkheaton ; G. Whitehead, Batley; J. McKinn 
Huddersfield; T. W. Pawlett, York ; and H. M. 
Holland, Keighley. The visitors present were Messrs, 
E. Wilkie Davidson, Wetherby ; G. H. Locke, Man- 
chester ; and Arnold Richardson, Liverpool. 

The Hon. SEcRETARY read the notice convening the 
meeting. The minutes of the last meeting were taken 
as po on the motion of Mr. Mason, seconded by 
Mr. Ellison. 

Messrs. G. H. Locke, of Manchester, and J. W. 
Davison, of Wetherby, were nominated to membership. 

Mr. CLARKSON said he was sorry to have to announce 
the resignation of Mr. Herbert Nixon, of Sheffield, who 
tound it inconvenient to attend the meetings. 

Letters or telegrams of regret for non-attendance were 
read from Messrs. Abson, Sampson, and Deighton. 

The Hon. SecrETARY read the report of the Council 
to the effect that Messrs. Bowes, McKinna, Mason, and 
the Hon. Secretary had been appointed to represent the 
age on the Council of the National Association. 
Mr. Clarkson further reported that the long-desired 
demonstrations had at last been arranged, Mr. Pillers 
having consented to give a series at the Hotel Metro- 
pole in the course of a few week’s time, of which due 
notice would-be given to each member. 


THE “ONE PORTAL” SYSTEM. 


Mr. ARNOLD RIcHARDSON in moving, “That our one- 

rtal system is prejudicial to the interests of our pro- 
ession,” made it quite clear at the outset of his remarks 
that he was speaking absolutely in an individual capa- 
city—he was representing no one but himself. 

n presuming to attack a principle that has been 
considered sacred for at least half a century, I know I 
am exposing myself to the ridicule of the entire pro- 
fession. In every department of Veterinary politics, 
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save one, it has been assumed that there is room for a 
divergence of opinion—the merits of the present Bill, 
the principle of taxation, the School curriculum— upon 
these we may differ and still be considered entitled to 
the respect and confidence of our fellow-members. But 
to regard with indifference that which has been hitherto 
considered as the main line of defence, to be unconscious 
of the benefits, seen and unseen, which accrue to us as a 
result of our one-portal system—is to be guilty of a 
condition of mind for which there is no reasonable hope 
of forgiveness in this world or the next. 

I entered the profession through this sacred arch some 
20 to 25 years ago, and from that day to this I have 
never heard but one fellow-member openly admit that 
the system was anything but an unmixed blessing. The 
fact being we have grown up to consider our one-portal 
system an essential to our continued existence as a 
corporate body, and have ceased to permit ourselves 
even to entertain the possibility of any change. Such 
a position in regard to ~ subject is illogical. There 
are no such things as unalterable laws and fixed prin- 
ciples. Progress and change are inseparable. 

Our attitude towards any existing institution should 
be one of unbiassed inquiry. What is its object? How 
did it arise? Does it continue to exert a beneficial 
influence? If, upon inquiry, we fail to discover the 
supposed advantages but are rather led to believe the 

ance of influence is in the opposite direction, we 

are, however, bound to use what little influence we may 

to make such changes as may beneficially affect 

the profession and the public whose interests we are 

su to serve. 

at is the position in which I find myself to-day. 

I fail to see any special advantage in retaining our 

one-portal system, and I hold that in many respects 
we should benefit if it were abandoned. 

Let us take a bird’s-eye view of our history. 

Originally the work of Veterinary Surgeons was per- 
formed by anyone whose tastes ran in that direction 
without any special training. Throughout time anima 
diseases have existed, and we may safely assume there 
was never a period in the history of our race when 
animal ailments were entirely ignored. From prehistoric 
times down to the present day the healing art as applied 
to the lower animals has been practised. Centuries B.C. 
there were hospitals for the treatment of the diseases of 
lower animals in the more ancient civilisations such as 
China, and probably elsewhere. But up to compara- 
tively modern times no race of separated practitioners 
existed. The old Horse Leach and Cow Leach usually 
exercised their healing arts in conjunction with the 
business of farriery. By degrees the process of — 
tion between these two occupations took place, until the 
— of Veterinary medicine and surgery became a 

rape age ey and claimed the right to rank side b 
side with other learned professions. The process cul- 
minated in the granting of the Royal Charter in 1844. 
At that time the necessity of definitely restricting the 
mode of entry into the newly-fledged profession was 
essential Hence the one portal. 

But regulations which at the birth of a profession 
might be essential may become too restricting when the 
process of development becomes more mature. Trees 
require | mers as saplings, but grow better without 
them when firmly rooted. Seventy years ago Veterinary 
education, in common -with all other forms of education, 
was in its adolescent re University extension was 
then unknown, and barely anticipated. The changes 
which have taken place in regard to educational matters 
affecting every department of life during the last 50 
years have been such as to compel us to-day to inquire 
whether we have availed ourselves of these changes to 
the extent we might, and made progress proportionately. 

and educational advancement are insepar- 
able—a fact which we as a profession have unfortunately 


overlooked. The modern educational movement which 
has been so pronounced during the last 25 years has 
developed on well-defined lines. The Educational De- 
partment has wisely co-ordinated our educational 
system, and determined that our Universities shall be- 
come increasingly the recognised centres of educational 
activity. The nation as a whole has accepted the prin- 
ciple as sound. Our Universities are the culminating 
point of our educational system. The various degrees 
of education—Elementary, Secondary, Higher, are de- 
finitely organised and co-ordinated. Our educational 
system is now a national one, and all the higher forms 
of education are incorporated within it—Theological, 
Medical, Legal, Dental Arts, Naval Construction, En- 
gineering, etc.—every branch of educational activity 

nds its home in our University system—with what 
results? Every department of educational activity has 
benefitted enormously by the movement, and made pro- 
gress just in proportion to the extent they have taken 
advantage of this educational expansion and thus secured 
recognition and support. 

In the provincial universities particularly, the develop- 
ment in the direction of applied science, has been most 
remarkable. 

But the veterinary profession has failed entirely to 
obtain any kind of support, and the cause is not far to 
seek. Our teaching institutions are practically private 
concerns, and the R.C.V.S.—the Corporate Body—has to 
all intents and purposes a separate existence. True it 
determines the nature of the curriculum and alone 
examines those who aspire to membership, but apart 
from these it has nothing whatever to do with the 
Colleges as such. Asa result both the schools and the 
Royal College have failed to establish a claim to any 
outside financial assistance. One because of their semi- 
private character, and the other because it has no legiti- 
mate purpose to which it could apply an income. The 
fact is we are the subjects of a self-imponed isolation. 

Hitherto the veterinary profession been run on 
entirely selfish lines, and we have failed to realise that 
our profession is not a private monopoly but a public 
trust. When veterinary politics are under discussion 
as a rule seldom touch upon anything 
that which is calculated to affect the pockets or the 

ition of the members. Our governing body, the 
Youncil, is verging on bankruptcy, and our profession 
is face to face.with a crisis, and one of two courses must 
be quickly adopted—either a form of taxation to bolster 
up our antiquated one-portal system, or a policy of re- 
construction and reform to bring ourselves into line 
with modern ideas and true educational principles. _ 

Whether we care to confess it or not, the fact remains 
that we have not succeeded in obtaining that amount 
of State recognition that we think we are entitled to. 
The dividing line educationally between our profession 
and the sister profession is still too broad, and those 
who have its true welfare at heart should be hag 
to face existing facts, and adopt a policy calculated to 
facilitate its intellectual and social advancement. 

I believe that which stands in the way of our progress 
is our one-portal system. : 

Its abolition would benefit the profession as a whole. 
In the first place because we should gain in prestige 
through the closer educational association with other 
learned professions. 

The educational equipment of a V.S. does does not 
consist solely of the amount of information he acquires 
asa result of attendance at a course of lectures or 
cliniques, but largely in those subtle and varied influ- 
ences which are brought to bear upon him during his 
——- life. Our present system of isolation and 
detachment from the educational associations of univer- 
sity life are a social handicap. The reform of veterinary 
education must be on the line of raising the standard 
and bringing each teaching institution, if possible, into 
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touch with the local University, and the diploma to 
practise made en to that of a university degree. 

Secondly we should gain in social advancement. We 
may not care openly to confess it, but it is unfortunately 
true that as a profession socially we do not exercise the 
influence that the importance of our work deserves. The 
faults may not be all one side, and the reasons may not 
be such that one cares to discuss. But with a few 
honourable exceptions, we have not hitherto even associ- 
ated ourselves very closely with the movements which 
have for their object the general, social, and moral ad- 
vancement of our fellow subjects. 

Iam unwilling to admit our unfitness, and would 
rather attribute the cause to the narrow outlook fos- 
tered by our insular form of training. Our profession 
as a socio-political force is unknown. The 
absence of any such influence is a weakness to our- 
selves and a loss to the community of which we form 


a . 

believe a closer association with the medical and 

other professions for educational and training purposes 
would facilitate a closer association in the main work 
of the future members of our profession—namely, the 
controlling and organising of the supply and distribution 
of animal foods and prevention of animal diseases. 
Further, I think as a profession we should ultimately 
gain enormously by the abolition of our one-portal 
system by the liberation of our profession from the 
narrow, self-centred form of control which the system 
makes inevitable. 
Hitherto we have been controlled by a Council whose 
licy has been largely determined by selfish interests. 
ur rights have been enforced, our interests have been 
considered, abuses have been checked. Our UVouncillors 
have faithfully served the profession, and I do not wish 
to advance an adverse criticism. But the outlook 
of the Council has been limited by the horizon of 
the profession. The time has arrived when we can 
afford to widen our outlook. As a profession we are 
firmly established—we can safely abandon our defensive 
attitude, and, having leisure to look beyond the boundary 
of our own private interests, we can examine our relation- 
> to the great community in which we live. 

n doing so the first thing we should observe would 
be the disparity between the greatness of the State and 
the smallness of our profession. This pulsating mass of 
humanity we term “the State” has needs, has claims, 
which we have hitherto ignored. We have been so busy 
looking after our own interests that we have forgotten 
the ri hts of the community. Our Council has largely 
regarded the profession as a private menney: I would 
urge that we regard it as a public trust. e State has 
claims upon us which we are neglecting. We cry out 
loud enough for recognition and for the appointment of 
whole-time men to various positions in the interests of 
public health, but we have done practically nothing to 
equip ourselves for the positions we demand. 

The fact is our system is at fault. The demands = 
the Veterinary Surgeon of the future are greater than 
can be met by a Council of management as at present 
constituted. If we are to perform our duty to the State 
efficiently we must be willing to change our policy. 

Our profession was founded and our teaching has 
been directed on the assumption that the main if not 
the sole duty of the Veterinary Surgeon was to perform 
the ordinary work of a physician and surgeon to the 
lower animals. This idea we have outlived, and the 
future of our profession will largely be concerned with 

reventive work and service in relation to public health. 
ur present system is too rigid. Every candidate for 
admission has to prepare himself to satisfy a board of 
examiners appointed by a Council whose outlook is 
narrow and whose liberty is restricted by law. The 


consequence being the issuing forth of members who 


are not qualified to fill the appointments they claim 
the sole right to occupy. : ice 

Our only escape from this humiliating tion is the 
abandonment of our one-portal system and the liberation 
of the profession from the cramping influence of a too 
rigid and inelastic system of control. Already the 

niversities are supplying in D.P.H. and D.V.H. that 
which is lacking in our educational outfit, and it is 
highly probable that in the near future public health 
appointments will be given only te those who have 
Obtained this special qualification. 

It is not to the credit of our governing body that 
this admittedly necessary additional qualification should 
have been initiated by an outside 'y. But it does 
prove that the Senate and Council of a University are 
more alive to public needs, and better able to meet those 
needs than our own Council. I am strongly of the 
opinion that a closer association between our existing 
schools and the Universities will be of immense benefit 
to both the schools and the profession as a whole ; and 
if this closer association lead ultimately to the granting 
by each University having an affiliated Veterinary 
School of a degree or licence to practice, we as a pro- 

e supposed advantages of the one-portal system 
vanish when examined without prejudice. The number 
of individuals entering the profession would not neces- 
sarily be increased, the standard of education would not 
be lowered—the Senate and Council of no existing 
University would be in danger of conferring a degree 
upon imperfectly trained men. Instead of the existing 
stereotyped system of instruction, preparing each student 
to satisfy one set of examiners—there would be a healthy 
rivalry between the teaching institutions, facilities for 
specialisation, the result of which would be the general 
raising of the whole standard of Veterinary education. 

Not only would the profession as a whole gain by the 
abolition of our one-portal system, but the teaching 
institutions would reap an advantage. In the first place 
they would at once establish a claim for State recog- 
nition and State support. So long as we conduct ouz 
profession as a private monopoly it will be practically 
impossible for us to obtain State support or private 

tronage, either for the better equipment of our teach- 
Ing institutions or for the purposes of scientific research. 
Grants and endowments are largely determined by 
custom. At the present time the Universities are the 
recognised centres for advanced education, and they 
receive both State and ee support. But so long 
as we remain in “splendid isolation” we shall fail to 
obtain any substantial recognition in this form. Hitherto 
Veterinary education has not attracted the posonee 
which its importance deserves. This we all deplore. 
But have we not ourselves to blame ? 

Whether we agree with the principle or not, it is true 
that endowments for all forms of educational 
are generally given with an amount of local and senti- 
mental bias: and if we wish to enjoy the advantages 
which such endowments would give to our Colleges we 
must bring them into line with other departments of 
higher education, and affiliate them to the Universities, 
and be willing for such affiliation to carry with it the 
right of conferring a degree to practice. Ovr present 
system tends to become stereotyped, and progress apt 
to be checked. 

The future of the Veterinary profession should not 
be regarded solely from the point of view of the exist- 
ing practitioner, but also from the standpoint of the 
State in regard to public health. The training of the 
d Surgeon has hitherto been 

irected almost entirely in the departments of Veter- 
in Medicine and Surgery, and matters concerning 
public health have been very inadequately taught. 

In this respect we may have to entirely recast our 
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curriculum. Should this take place under existing con- 
ditions we should be simply turned from one rut into 
another. This we should endeavour to avoid. It has 
become almost essential to provide a dual qualification. 
One conferring the right to practice the art of Veter 
inary Medicine and Surgery, and the other a higher 
or special qualification to equip for public health 
appointments. 

As a matter of fact this particular reform has 
already been anticipated and we are in the somewhat 
anomalous position of the R.C.V.S. granting a diploma 
to practice, but the higher and more advanced quali- 
fication being Bsa , and controlled by an outside 
body. This in itself proves that our system is at fault. 
Our Council was either bound down by regulations 
and unable to move in the matter, or insufficiently en- 
lightened to take the initiative. lf weas a profession 
are to keep well abreast of the educational needs of the 
times we must have pus liberty to expand, and 
power to adapt our methods to needs as they arise. 

In matters of this kind the Council and Senate of a 
University being composed almost entirely of educa- 
tional experts would be as well qualilied to en- 
sure the proper education of prospective Veterinar 
Surgeons as our Council as at present constituted. 
Further the affiliation of our Schools tothe local Uni- 
versities would tend towards economy in working, and 
also towards increased efficiency. Much of our course 
is practically identical with that of the Medical 
Course—Botany, Materia Medica, Histology, Zoo- 
logy, Physiology, and Pathology—there is so muc 
common ground that the course could be so arranged 
that Veterinary students could receive instruction in 


association with those taking another d . The ad- 
vantages of this would not be felt = during the 
student career but throughout life through association. 


As to the supposed advantages of the one-portal 
system I am open to receive instruction, and probably 
many present will avail themselves of the opportunity 
of enlightening my ignorance. The present is an im- 
portant epoch in the history of our profession. 

That something must be done is evident to all. The 
alternative to the abolition of the one-portal is the 
system of taxation proposed under the new Bill. { 
believe the profession is prepared for a revolt against 
this new tax. It has only one object—at least it will 
accomplish only one object, and that is the continuance 
of the one portal. The advantages which those who are 
its advocates expect the profession to reap are purely 
visionary. When the Bill was submitted to the profession 
originally it contained clauses the objects of which were 
the mr out of quackery and the non-professional 
castrator. In all the correspondence that appeared in 
our papers these two results of the passage of the new 
Bill were hailed as the herald of the dawning of a new 
day for every practitioner. Now these clauses are to be 
deleted. Votes for the Bill have been recorded, but the 
benefits have been withdrawn. If the Bill were sub- 
mitted to the profession to-day without the original 
clauses it would be rejected. My chief objection to the 
Bill is that it places an income in the hands of a body 
of Councillors who have no power whatever to use it to 
the interests of the profession as a whole. It would 

to evils without any compensatory benefits. 
Any scheme which had as its object the strengthening 
of the teaching institution -might ultimately benefit the 
profession. But the Council is so constituted and its 
= so limited that no such income could be used 
wisely. 

The one object which the supporters of the Bill em- 
— is the agpmehing bankruptcy of the Royal 

lege. Ifrankly confess that I regard our financial 
difficulties as a blessing in disguise. They will compel 
us to action. We have to choose between taxation and 
reform. Taxation to maintain an obsolete system, or 


reform to bring ourselves into line educationally with 
other learned professions. Abolish the one portal and 
taxation becomes unnecessary. 

I must apologise for having detained you so long, but 
in concluding allow me to thank you for your courtesy in 
permitting me to bring the matter before you, and for 

our kindness in giving me so sympathethic a hearing. 
should be delighted if you would couple with your 
courtesy and kindness your unanimous supportin voting 
for the resolution which it is my privilege to submit, 
“That in the opinion of this meeting our one-portal 
system is prejudicial to the interests of our pro- 


fession. 
After the resolution had been formally seconded, 


Mr. J. A. Drxon said that every medical man who had 
discussed the one-portal system with him had expressed 
his admiration of it-—(hear, hear)—and had offered the 
opinion that his own profession would benefit by the 
adoption of such a system. Mr. Richardson had not 
established any case for the abandonment of the one- 
portal system. The many groups who practised medi- 
cine disregarded the letters attached to a man’s name 
and simply asked, “Is he M.D.?” The other letters 
counted for nothing. Physiology of the domesticated 
animals was not identical with physiology of the human 
subject, which was highly specialised. When he was 
at College the lectures on physiology could prac- 
tically be disregarded. Everything had to be learned 
from “Smith.” Nowadays, when the veterinary pro- 


h | fession was generally regarded as a decaying business by 


the public, it seemed to him that they were 

of the entire sympathy of the world because they would 

soon be out of work. (Hear, hear). He did not think 

proper attention to the subject would be given by the 
niversities. He thought they should go in for better 

teaching, and not be so anxious to throw in their lot 

with medical men and dentists. 

Most Universities were absolutely dominated by 
medical men. Most of the students were medical 
students, and more attention was paid to them, the 
rest being rded as subordinate. Similar arguments 
to those of Mr. Richardson were brought forward when 
the late Sir Rubert Boyce enna his points in a 
- for the establishment of a Veterinary college. 

didn’t agree with him then and I don’t now. 
The medical profession would say, “We have to teach 
you your own business,” and there would be less 
recognition from the medical profession than at present. 
He agreed with Mr. Richardson that something should 
be done with regard to public health. It was high time 
that a separate degree was instituted to show to the 
public that Veterinary surgeons were educated in 
matters appertaining to the public health. ° 

Mr. J. CLARKSON expressed appreciation of Mr. 
Richardson’s courage in introducing something which 
was unpopular among the ordinary members. He 
tharonghly agreed with Mr. Richardson’s simile concern- 
inga sapling, but as a tree now fifty years old, their pro- 
fession n no such support as s sted. They fad 
no suggestion that men were coming in at the back or 
side doors, or were A pane into the profession. He 
thought the one-portal system ideal—there was no sug- 
gestion of one man being weaker than another. The 
system was absolutely unassailable, and it was, in addi- 
tion, as Mr. Dixon had pointed out, the envy of the 
medical, and all other professions, that all the men 
should be equally qualified. He was extremely glad of 
Mr. Richardson’s assertion that the notions in the paper 
were entirely his own ideas, as he thought perhaps 
Mr. Richardson’s ideas were the result of an atmosphere 
or that he was a missionary of a school of thought that 
had evolved itself recently. (Hear, hear). He did not 
know whether or not he was entitled to any credit, but 
he did a large amount of work: in connection with the 
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removal of the school from Edinburgh to Liverpool, and 
if he had thought that “this” was the result of “ that.” 

Hear, hear) he would feel inclined to ask himself if 

e had, like Frankenstein, created a monster to destroy 
him. (Hear, hear.) The one-portal system was their 
most cherished possession, and he did not think Mr. 
Richardson had addressed a single argument against it. 
(Hear, hear). 

Mr. H. G. Bowes prefaced his remarks with the 
observation that whatever the movement might lack, 
it certainly did not suffer for want of eloquence on the 
— of its proposer. He admitted that there was room 
or a good deal of improvement in the teaching, and 

rticularly in the direction of preparing men for public 
ealth work. The old type of school was probably the 
best school in the world or bringing out practitioners. 
Some of the old teachers of the old practical school 
brought out better practitioners than would be evolved 
under the new methods. Nothing Mr. Richardson had 
said was an argument in favour of abolishing the system. 
The fact that the schools might require improving could 
not be laid to the charge of the one-portal system, 
which, as Mr. Clarkson had said, was one of their most 
cherished belongings. 

He had never yet spoken to pe J of his medical 
friends without their expressing admiration for the 
one-portal system, and wishing that they could have 
the same thing in their profession. In Germany, 
perhaps the most up-to-date State in the world educa- 
tionally, every medical man had to passa State examina- 
tion to licence him to practice, and no matter what 
his University degree he must also satisfy the State 
authorities. 

The mixing of students was highly desirable, and 
he would be pleased to see all their schools affiliated 
with the University ; and he would also be very pleased 
to see the universities giving University degrees in 
Veterinary pathology. Still he would retain the diploma 
as a licence to practice. Uniformity strongly appealed 
to him. No examination would turn out uniform men, 
however uniform the examination might be. Whatever 
system they had there would be men who would acquire 
knowledge in different degrees, and an examination 
could only do its best—it was faulty—but it was the 
best devised scheme up to the present. They must test 
a man’s knowledge, and a University examination would 
be no better than the examination as conducted at 
present ; it would not be uniform. (Hear, hear). They 
should retain their one-portal system where licencing 
was concerned. The mixing of students one with the 
other was an excellent —_. It rubbed off the corners. 
Veterinary surgeons were, he admitted, too insular, or 

had been in the past. If they looked at the medical 
schools they must bear in mind that though they were 
all connected with the universities there was a separate 
staff and building for the medical school, as in Leeds for 
instance, and in almost every other town. The medical 
school, although a part of the University, was a separate 
school, and if there was a Veterinary Department the 
students would still be much to themselves. 

As to the suggestion for the joint study of certain 
—, it was impracticable and unsatisfactory for 
one professor to teach students belonging to different 
branches of the same profession. They must specialise 
to the students in the Veterinary school. He was very 
much opposed to the resolution. 

Mr. Ackroyp (Halifax) said that Mr. Richardson 
was on the wrong horse so far as most members of the 

rofession were concerned. He believed that if Mr. 

ichardson were carefully to go over the reasons he 
had given in his paper, he would find that they were 
not leading him to an alteration of the one-portal 
system at all, but simply to the association of their 
students with other students. Mr. Richardson had not 
pointed out any disadvantages of the one-portal system. 


All his arguments led, not to the abolition of the system, 
but to an extension of their educational system, which 
would bring them into touch with the universities ; and 
he was not quite so sure that they would share some of 
the rich things that the medicak profession enjoyed, 
even if they did join the universities. What advantage 
had a student at Liverpool College over, say a student 
at Dick’s College in so far as professional education 
went? The thing they wanted, it seemed to him, was 
a better system of education, perhaps a wider outlook 
and he thought they ought to stick to the one-portal 
system through thick and thin. In fact he did not 
think Mr. Richardson’s arguments tended to support his 
resolution, but rather they tended to support a wider and 
better system of education only. 

Mr. McKInna agreed that to get the hall-mark of a 
university would be beneficial. Did not Mr. Richard- 
son think that that would meet a great deal of the feel- 
ing with regard to the higher status of the profession? 
“Our social standing,” he declared, “depends mainly 
upon our individual selves.” He never felt proud of 
his profession until he visited Germany where all the 
schools were Government-aided and had an equipment 
second to none. Medical men envied the one-portal 
system, and wished that they had a similar system 
instead of having so many back doors into their profess- 
ion. Unfortunately the public did not enquire closely 
as to a medical man’s qualifications. 

Mr. WHaraM said they were bound down by many 
Acts of Parliament which up to the present had hindered 
their progress. But, for all that they were in his opinion 
progressing slowly, and as regarded the one-portal 
system, there was no doubt that many other bodies 
would have to adopt it. They were in no sense very 
far behind any foreign country, and in foreign countries 
State aid was received while no grants were received 
here. Mr. Richardson contended that the abolition of 
the one-portal system would result in a larger income to 
the College, but how that would be brought about he 
failed to see. 

With regard to economies of the school, he thought 
something could be done by having a central examina- 
tion. His idea of the one portal oe was to have 
one centre for the holding of all examinations. He 
believed that they were turning out a very much better 
class of man than that they had ever done before and 
they Compared very well indeed with students of any 
other profession, and were quite equal to the work that 
that they were called upon to do. Another argument in 
favour of the abolition of the one-portal system was that 
it would increase their social standing. That standing, 
he might say, was gradually becoming better, and was 
improving quite as rapidly as that of any other pro- 
fession. 

Mr. RicHARDSON, in reply, again emphasised the 
fact that he had spoken entirely for himself, and in view 
of the feeling of the meeting he should have great 
pleasure in withdrawing the resolution. In reply to the 
various speakers he pointed out that it would be a great 
advantage to the veterinary profession if they were in- 
corporated with the university system. He should like 
their diploma to practice to be raised to the standard of 
the university degree for the universities ranked rere 
educationally than the veterinary colleges did. (Cries 
of “No, no.”) The Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 

ns did not rank as high educationally as those various 
epartments of science that were in rated with the 
university system. (Voice: The standard of medical 
examinations is the same).” “If we were incorporated,” 
Mr. Richardson went on to say, “we should he the 
equivalent in the veterinary profession of the M.D.” 

Mr. Clarkson, he said, thought the one portal system 
was an ideal one because it stopped all back door 
entries. He suggested that there choald be a national 
inspector whose Cesalttes it Would be to see that the 
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form of teaching was kept up to a proper standard, so 
that unqualified men should not be put forward in that 
country. They were all agreed that it was absolutely 
essential that their standard of education should be 
improved. The teaching, and the method of teachin 
should be improved. He had been asked if he coul 
give any opinion as tothe work which had been done in 
connection with the Liverpool University, and he 
should like to say that certain things had happened 
which had rather retarded matters. Sir R. Boyce, for 
instance, had died, and that had interfered greatly with 
the ae of the school. He would withdraw his 
resolution. 

Mr. CLARKSON remarked that he had a distinct recol- 
lection some years ago of a resolution being withdrawn. 
It was sometimes necessary not to be too kind, and it 
was folly sometimes to be a little weak. He thought 
that they regretted their withdrawal on that occasion. 

Mr. Ricnarpson: I quite agree, but my idea in 
withdrawing was because of my seconder. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting and was 
lost, only Mr. Richardson voting for it. 


Tue oF TUBERCULIN. 


Mr. H. G. Bowes, Leeds, moved: “That in the opinion 
of the Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Society the time 
has arrived when the Government should take steps to 
control the use and prevent the abuse of Tuberculin 
for cattle.” 

Mr. Bowes said that our time was getting on, and he 
did not wish the subject, which was very important, to 
be hurriedly considered, he would withdraw the resolu- 
tion and would bring it forward at another meeting. 

Mr. McKrnna proposed that a hearty vote of thanks 
be given to Mr. Richardson for his address, and be also 
thought that Mr. Clarkson should be congratulated on 
inducing him to address the gathering. It was courage- 
ous of Mr. Richardson to introduce the subject. 

Other speakers also referred in eulogistic terms of Mr. 
Richardson’s remarks. 

Mr. T. Pratt, of Ripon, then presented a very valn- 
able collection of pathological specimens and antique 
and other horse shoes to the Society, of which he was 
one of the founders. 

Mr. Mason, in thanking Mr. Pratt for his kind gift, 
expressed the hope that they would have the pleasure 
of seeing Mr. Pratt at their gatherings for many years 
tocome. It was, he said, the Jubilee of the Society 
next year, and he thought it would be a happy sugges- 
tion if Mr. Pratt could be prevailed upon to accept the 
presidency. He could assure Mr. Pratt that the Stand- 
ing Council would stand by him and give him as little 
trouble as possible in the working of the Society. 

Mr. Pratt, referring to the vote of thanks, said he 
would not care to accept the duties of office without 
consideration. He was a man who did not court 
publicity. 

At the conclusion of the meeting the members and 
visitors were entertained to tea at the invitation of the 
Society. 


WESTERN COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The 29th annual’ meeting was held at the Royal 
Clarence Hotel, Exeter, on Thursday, 25th April, 
when those present included Messrs. P. G. Bond, Ply- 
mouth ; F. P. Bennett, Paiguton ; G. H. Elder, Taun- 
ton; G. H. Gibbings, Tavistock; G. D. Lansley, 
Axminster, R. E. L. Penhale, Torrington ; and E. J. 
Thorburn, Crewkerne. 


regretting his inability to be present having been re- 
ceived, Mr. Elder was voted to the chair. 

Letters, a pang, fe absence, were also received 
from Prof. Hobday, Messrs. Wm. Ascott (Hon. Sec.), 
W. H. Bloye, T. Olver, Wm. Penhale, W.P. Stableforth 
and J. Toms. 

: The minutes of the last meeting were read and con- 
rmed. 
CoRRESPONDENULE. 


Castrator. Swine Fever Order. A further communi- 
cation on this matter was read, and it was resolved to 
allow the correspondence to lie on the table. 

Affiliation. letter from Prof. Gofton was read and 
discussed, and it was resolved, on the motion of Mr. 
Gibbings, seconded by Mr. Penhale, “ That this Associ- 
ation become affiliated to the National Vetetinary 
Association, and that Messrs. John Dunstan, of Lis- 
keard, G. H. Elder, of Taunton, and the Hon. Sec. for 
the time being be elected representatives to serve on the 
Council. 

Mr. Shipley wrote thanking the Association for the 
donation of five tae to to the Victoria Veterinary 
Benevolent Fund. 

Letters from the Cornwall County Council on the 
subject of Local Taxation Licenses for Armorial Bear- 
ings were read, but as a test case had already been 
decided, it was deemed that no further action was 
necessary. 

Attention was drawn to the receipt of complaints as 
to the delay in obtaining the Association’s intsruments, 
the om pen given being that it often happened that 
several members applied at once, and the recent restric- 
ted railway service prevented prompt return. 

The Hon. Treas. (Mr. Bond) presented his annual 
report and balance sheet, showimg a credit balance of 
£18 13s. It was resolved that the same be approved 
and adopted. 

ELEcTION OFFICERS. 


President. Mr. R. J. Coturnes, of Exeter, was unani- 
mously elected President for the ensuing year. Mr. 
Bond, in moving his election, mentioned that Mr. 
Collings had for many years taken a deep interest in 
the work of the Association, as also had his father 
before him, who was one of its founders and first hon. 
secretary. 

Vice-Presidents.—Messrs. H. E. Wutremore, C. H. 
Gotieper, F. T. Harvey, and R. E. L. 
were elected. 

Hon. Treasurer.—Mr. P. G. Bonp was re-elected, and 
thanked for his past services to the Association. Mr. 
Bond suitably acknowledged. 

A letter from Mr. Wm. Ascott stating that through 
stress of private business he desired to be freed from 
the duties of Hon. Secretary for two or three years at 
least, after which he would, if so wished, resume them, 
was read, 

The CuarRMAN paid a high tribute to the interest Mr. 

Ascott always took in the welfare of the Associa- 
tion and to the valuable services he had rendered as 
Hon. Secretary for many years, and expressed deep 
regret at his decision. 
t was unanimously resolved, on the motion of Mr. 
Bond, seconded by Mr. Penhale, “That Mr. Ascott be 
asked to reconsider the matter, ane to continue his 
services for another year.” 

Correspondence between Prof. Stockman and a Mr 
Alf. Mansell, of Shrewsbury, on the subject of “Sup-" 
urative mammitis ” sent to the meeting by Mr Stable- 
orth, was read, but no action was taken. 

An interesting discussion on Prof. Hobday’s improved 
operation for “ Roaring” here ensued, all agreeing that 
up tothe present the operation was not attended with 
sufficient beneficial results to justify country practi- 


A telegram from the President (Mr. Whitemore), 


tioners to unreservedly recommend its performance. 
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The CuarrMAN proposed that the best thanks of the 
Association be conveyed to Prof. Hobday for his de- 
monstration at Plymouth, and also to Mr. Bond for the 
use of his yard, and his kind hospitality on that occa- 
sion. This was seconded by Mr. Gibbings, and unani- 
mously agreed to. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Elder for presiding concluded 


the meeting. 
M. Ascorrt, on. 


Alleged Fraudulent Conversion—Lymm 
Farmer's Claim. 


At the Manchester County Court on Tuesday, 
May 7th, an extraordinary case came on for hearing 
before his Honour Judge Mellor, K.C. 

Alfred Edwin Darbyshire, of Tanyard Farm, Lymm, 
claimed from John Kay and Co., Ltd., carriers, Gorton, 
the return of a horse or its value, £40, and £10 damages 
for detention or alternatively damages for the conversion 
thereof by the defendants. The defendants, on the 
grouni that they bought the horse under a bona-fide 
contract, claimed an indemnity from John Russell, 
Veterinar ren! aye of Manchester, and on similar 
grounds Russell claimed an indemuity from Joseph 
Taylor, horse dealer, of 6, Willis Street, Warrington. 

Mr. F. B. Merriman (instructed by Messrs. Fowden, 
Newton and Varey, Manchester), appeared for the 


. plaintiff. Mr. S. Horowitz (instructed by Messrs. R. 


and W. Page, Manchester), appeared for Messrs. Kay 
and Co., Ltd.; Mr. T. G. R. Delm (instructed by Mr. 
Josiah Smith, Manchester), appeared for Russell ; and 
Mr. E. C. Burgis (instructed by Mr. Thomas 8. Steel, 
appeared for Taylor. 

On the application of Mr. Burgis, Taylor was substi- 
tuted as defendant and counsel stated that he would 
appear for all the defendants. * 

n opening the case for the plaintiff, Mr. Merriman 
stated that on the 5th August, 1910, the plaintiff turned 
out « horse to grass in one of his fields at Lymm, and 
next morning he found it had disappeared. The matter 
was placed in the hands of the police. In December last 
the plaintiff's brother saw the animal in Whitworth 
Street, Manchester, in a lurry belonging to Messrs. 
Kay and Co., and emcee recognised it as the long- 
lost property of his brother. The plaintiff was Pardes | 
and along with his brother and father they went to 
Manchester and identified the horse as the plaintiff's 
property. 

Plaintiff gave evidence bearing out his counsel’s 
statement, and produced a photo of the horse stolen 
from his farm. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Burgis: He identified the 
horse by its four white legs, white face, and white 
patches on its back. In 1908 its near front hoof was 
run over bya seg and the marks were now on the 
hoof. It was a bay horse. There were very many horses 
with white patches on the back. He agreed that when 
a horse had had a sore back and the hair grew again it 
was white. Many horses had sore backs. He did not 
attach much importance to the fact that his horse had 
white patches on its back. He was certain the horse 
was his. It would lie down when in the stable at night. 
There was no difference in the horse’s behaviour whether 
it had a bit in its mouth or had a halter on. 

Plaintiff's brother and father and a teamsman also 
corroborated. They were certain the horse was the one 
which disappeared from the plaintiff's farm. 

Mr. Munro, Veterinary surgeon, Altrincham, stated 
that in April, 1908, he attended to the near front hoof 
of the horse, which had been run over by the wheel of a 
lurry. The marks were now on the hoof. He had no 
doubt about the horse being the one in question. 


Cross-examined : He denied that the marks on the 
hoof were caused by a diseased bone. He did not 
that the hoof was nothing different to the other hoofs. 

Mr. Burgis, addressing his Honour, stated that he 
would prove the history of the horse since 1907. He 
would call the different gentlemen through whose hands 
it had since that time. At the time it was 
alleged that the plaintiff's horse was stolen this horse, 
now in the possession of the defendants, was actually 
working on a farm in Lincolnshire. He would also 

rove that the horse put out its tongue and continuously 

ept it out immediately the bit was put into its mouth, 
and that so soon as the bit was taken out its tongue 
went in ; a fact which the plaintiff had not spoken of. 
Further, this horse was never seen lying down in the 
stable, which the plaintiff swore he had seen his 
horse do. 

Mr. T. M. Wilmot, farmer, Newton-on-Trent, stated 
that the horse was knocked down to him in the Lincoln 
Auction Mart in April, 1907. He sold it a few da 
afterwards to Mr. Brown. Towards the end of March, 
1911, Taylor bought some horses in Lincoln and at the 
latter’s request he arranged to buy two or three more 
for him, and despatch them along with the others Taylor 
had bought, so as to make up a truck-load. He bought 
two horses from Mr. Russon, of South Carlton, Lincoln- 
shire, one of which was the horse he had sold in 1907 ta 
Mr. Brown an‘ despatched to Taylor, at Warrington. 
He had since identified the horse in Manchester. He 
could have picked it out of a hundred. 

Mr. Robert Brown, farmer, Cherrywillingham, Lin- 
colnshire, stated that in 1907 he bought the horse from 
Wilmot, and had it constantly in nse on his farm until 
February, 1911, when he sold it to Mr. Russon. He 
identified it by the fact that it always had its tongue out 
identify it by its general markings, by its “ cow-legged ” 
walk and also by the fact that it had a black spot in 
front of the hip bone on the near side. 

Cross-examined : There was nothing remarkable about 
the marks on the hoof. He did not agree that the photo 
produced was that of the horse in the possession of 
Stephen Wrigh aggoner, in the employ of M 

Mr. Stephen Wri waggoner, in the employ of Mr 
Brown, “the orse did not lie in the 
stable at night. 

Henry Russon, farmer, Saxilby, proved that he pur- 
chased the horse from Brown in February, 1911, and 
sold it the following April to Wilmot. He identified it 
by the fact that it always had its tongue out when ina 
bridle, aaah, colour, markings, etc. 

Mr. Fred Russon and Mr. J. W. Hall, waggoner, cor- 
roborated. 

J ~— Taylor said he was a horse dealer at Warring- 
ton e received the horse from Wilmot. He kept it 
a month and then sent it to Bradshaw’s Repository, 
Whitworth Street, Manchester, where he sold it to John 
Russell, veterinary surgeon. 

John Duffy, foreman in the employ of Taylor, stated 
that he unloaded the horse from Lincolnshire. He saw 
it in the stable at Warrington frequently during the 
month Taylor hadit. He subsequently took it to Brad- 
shaw’s Repository. 

Thomas Jubb, carter, in the employ of Messrs. Kay 
an:| Co., stated that the horse always had its tongue out 
when in a bridle. It never lay down in the stable. 

John Russell, veterinary surgeon, Manchester, stated 
that he bought the horse from Taylor and sold it to 
Messrs. Kay and Co., and Mr. Howarth, manager for 
Messrs. Kay and Co, proved that he bought the horse 
from Russell. 

Mr. J. B. Wolstenholme, veterinary surgeon, of Man- 
chester, stated that in his opinion the marks on the 


hoof were the result of a diseased bone. There was 
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nothing extraordi about the hoof and he had seen 
many horse’s hoofs the same. 

In answer to His Honour, Mr. Burgis stated that the 
horse was outside the Court. 

The horse was then brought into the paved corridor 
of the Court and inspected by the Judge in the presence 
of representatives of either side. 

Mr. Burgis pressed his “ mistaken identity” plea and 
urged that the onus was upon the plaintiff to prove 
beyond all doubt that the horse was his. This he had 
not done, as there was certainly doubt about the cause 


of the marks on the hoof, on which plaintiff laid such 


t emphasis. 

His Honour said he had never had a case in which so 
many respectable witnesses had been called on each side, 
and that made the case all the more difficult for him 
-to deal with. Having seen the horse he agreed with 
the witnesses from Lincolnshire, that it did not agree 
with the photo of the animal lost by the plaintiff He 
was met with a direct conflict of evidence. He saw the 
black spot spoken of by Mr. Brown and certainly the 
horse had its tongue out, and immediately the bit was 
taken out the tongue went in. As regards the hoof, he 
found very similar marks on the other front hoof of 
the horse, and he had come to the conclusion that the 
plaintiff had not discharged the onus upon him and 
there would, therefore, be forthe defendants 
with costs.—- Warrington Guardian. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette. 
War WHITEHALL, May 4. 


TERRITORIAL Force. ArRMy VETERINARY CorPs. 


Vet.-Maj. J. A. Meredith, retired pay (late ist Life 
Guards), is Administrative Veterinary Officer 
of a Territorial Division, and is granted the temporary 
rank of Lieut.-Col. in the Territorial Force, whilst 
holding the appointment. Dated May 15. 

P. R. A. Thrale to be Lieut. Dated May 15. 

Gunner E. S. Martin, from the H.A.C., to be Lieut. 
Dated May 15. 

May 10. 


SpectaL Reserve oF OFFIcers. 
Army VETERINARY Corps. 


J.J. Keppel (late Cadet Co Royal Vet. Coll. of 
ines, O.T.C.) to be Lieut. (on probation). Dated 
ay 11. 


TERRITORIAL Force. ARMY VETERINARY CoRPs. 


Maj. C. B. M. Harris, p.s.0., retired pay, a.v.c., is ap- 
pointed Administrative Veterinary Officer of a Terri- 
torial Division, and is granted the temporary rank of 
Lieut.-Col. in the T.F., whilst holding the appointment. 
Dated May 11. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 ro 1911, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Anthrax. Foot- Glanders + Se 
and-Mouth inaing | parasitic Swine Fever. 
Disease. ( Mange. 
Peri Outbreaks Animals Farcy) 
Con.) Re. | Con.| Re. |, Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out-| Blaugh. 
firm’d reaks| mals. [breaks mals. breaks} mals. reaks| breaks. | tered. * 
Gr. BRITAIN. 
Week ended May 11} 18 19 5{ 5] 39] 101 3] 69 | 1088 
. 1911] 15 43 2 4 1 55 809 
meant 191 31 44 5| 14 3} 36 | 459 
1 35 35 12/| 39 21 16 395 
Total for 19 weeks, 1912} 424 475 66 | 144] 1843 | 4178] 156] 1262 | 16055 
1911 | 375 464 - 1 | 18 78 | 295 294] 863 | 9401 
Corresponding | 1919 587 724 140 | 340 305 | 448 | 3943 
period in 1909 552 740 234 | 622 433 | 606 | 5614 


Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, May 14, 1912. 
+ Counties affected, animals attacked : 


Outbreaks 

IRELAND. Week ended Mayll | ... | |. 3 4 7 114 
Corresponding Week in 1910 ... | 1 12 2 12 

1909 ... |... 4 2 2 26 
Total for 19 weeks, 1912 dis 1 1 as wi hie ray 87 248 97 928 
5 1 2 38 228 47 812 
Corresponding period in 4 1 2 83 312 81 819 
1909 ... 2 41 264 14 143 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, May 13, 1912 
Norz.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 
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R.C.V.S. Annual General Meeting. 


Members residing in Great Britain who pro to 
attend the Annual General Meeting at Dublin, on 5th 
June, are requested to communicate immediately with 
the Secretary at 10 Red Lion Square, London, W.C., in 
order that arrangements may, if possible, be made for 
cheap bookings. 


Personal, 
Bowrs.—On the 14th May, at Longfield, Head- 
ingley, Leeds, the wife of H. G. Bowes, F.R.C.V.8. of a 
daughter. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TREATMENT VERSUS EXPERIMENT. 
Sir, 

“‘ Scrutator” has given us valuable food for reflection. In 
considering any method of treatment it is well to look back 
and to ascertain if any real advancement has been made. 
We must all admit that Mr. Pillers has drawn our attention 
to some valuable points in connection with the successful 
treatment of canker, more especially as regards the tech- 
nique of applying pressure. He is entitled to due credit for 
this —in fact far more so than if he had directed his energies 
. to ascertaiinng the pathology of the disease. 

In reality, very little credit is given to anyone who sets 
out to discover successful treatment for the common diseases 
met with in every-day practice. But let someone—especi- 
ally if he sports the title of ‘‘ Professor’’—announce to the 
profession that he has discovered some micro-organism as 
the causal factor in a disease, and he isinstantly looked up 
to as a ‘‘Sir Oracle.’’ And, if the disease be one which is 
seldom or never met with in the British Isles, so much the 
better. It does not pay, nor is it considered fashionable to 
trouble one’s head about common diseases, no matter how 
serious or fatal they may be, Take, for example, ‘‘ milk 
fever.'’’ Successful treatment was discovered for it by a prac- 
titioner, and this discovery has proved of far greater import- 
ance to the owners of stock than any amount of laboratory ex- 
periments or work carried out by the manufacturers of fancy 
names for imaginary microbes. Yet Schmidt by no means 
received due recognition in Great Britain. Had he brought 
forward some speclal bacillus and filled pages of professional 
journals with a description of its morphology, etc., but 
omitted to trouble about the treatment, no donbt he would 
have been lionized. and would have received due attention 
from the hero-worshippers. 

It is comforting to think that we have advanced in the 
diagnosis and treatment of common affections in the present 
day, but is this advancement real or imaginary? If we con- 
sult the older authors and compare their views with those 
of modern authorities, we find that, as pointed out by 
‘* Scrutator,’’ there is little if any advancement made in 
connection with many diseases. No doubt in the present 
day theories are put forward in greater profusion, but there 
is a tendency to revert to the older methods. 

Take, for example, the disease so-called ‘‘colic.’’ Do 
we know anything more concerning it than Percivall or his 
contemporaries ? Fads in the treatment of the conditions 
included under the term we are familiar with, but we are 
reverting to the practice of the older authors in prescribing 
aloes and avoiding opiates. Even with the possession of 
such agents as Eserine, Arecoline, and Barium chloride the 
time-honoured Aloes is still largely employed. 

Some, indeed, pin their faith to the former mentioned 
agents, and prescribe them in every case as routine treat- 
ment, the therapeutical dogma being that if the case be a 
curable one, the treatment will prove successful, if incurable 
then the agents will hasten the fatal termination. Is this 
advancement on the old-time treatment? Does it require 
skill? Instruct a groom how to administer a hypodermic 
injection and he can do as much for the case as a qualified 


man—if the above dogma be considered correct and rational. 

It would prove of distinct benefit to the profession if more 
practitioners followed the example of Mr. Pillers and de- 
voted attention to improved methods of treatment of common 
diseases. We care not whether the origin of the treatment 
be old or new, so long as it proves successful. And what 
we require is that the treatment, as proved by actual 
practice, should be superior in its results to those generally 
employed. 

Investigation of this kind should be encouraged, and it 
is of equal, if not of more importance than the work of 
the bacteriologist, so far as ordinary practice is concerned. 
What does the owner of an animal care about abstruse 
theories as to the causation of a disease, if we are unable 
to carry out successful treatment ? 

There is far too great a tendency for practitioners in the 
present day to avoid giving the results of their experience. 
The reason is not far to seek. They receive little encourage- 
ment, and anything they bring forward is, of course, ‘* well- 
known for years,’’ according to the Solomons of the pro- 
fession. Strange however it is, that these very captious 
critics seldom or never attempt to do anything original 
themselves. And if they do happen to possess any special 
knowledge on a matter of importance, they carefully keep 
it secret, and assume an air of superiority while endeavour- 
ing to pour sarcasm on those who attempt to improve our 
clinical medicine and surgery. —Yours, etc. 

** DIOGENES.”’ 


PARTURITION CASES IN MARES. 
Sir, . 
Anything written on this subject from a practical point of 
view is always welcomed by every practitioner who is fre- 
quently required to attend these cases by himself, often far 
from home and without the necessary appliances handy. On 
careful perusal of Mr. McTurk’s article, what he advances 
as to when embryotomy should be employed is nothing new, 
as it will be noticed in only one instance does he tell us how 
long the mare had been in labour, although we all know from 
experience that we scarcely ever see a patient when showing 
first signs of foaling. 
As arule when we arrive on the scene things are in such 
a state that ten or fifteen seconds are ample time to make 
our minds up, as to the very tough work ahead in severing 
the different of the foal. These cases of course are 
where the foal is firmly wedged in the passage with the head 
or legs outside the vulva and the parts greatly swollen, 
Where there is room, and the mare not having been long in 
labour with a mal-presentation preventing the foal coming 
forward into the passage, I should be sorry indeed to make 
my mind up in such a short time as the ten or fifteen minutes 
advised by Mr. McTurk. In many cases we are called to 
the foal is alive, remaining so for a long time, and while there 
is a living foal every device should be tried before resorting 
to the knife. ‘* Make haste slowly ’’ should ever be the 
watchword, as undoubtedly the best results are obtained, by 
deciding on your procedure and carrying it out despite many 
distrac:ing remarks from outsiders. No hard and fast line 
can ever be adopted in these cases, everything depending so 
much on the conditions encountered in each individual 
case.—Yours faithfully, 
J. Kerr-CaLDERWOOD, M.R.C.V.S. 
Clitheroe, Lancashire. 


= THE WIDER QUESTION. 
ir, 


In your issue of May 4th appeared the abstract of a 

by Mr. J. A. Gilrvth, and a reprint of a letter by Mr. C. J. 
Richardson. Is not the one an almost sufficient commentary 
on the other? Mr. Richardson has, perhaps unconsciously, 
touched upon a large question. Twenty years ago hi 

remarks might have held weight. To-day the question is 
a much wider one and requires a much more capable hand- 
ling. To-day the Veterinary profession has to produce men 
capable of filling positions under the Board of Agriculture, 
in the Army Veterinary Service, and in municipalities, which 


very, very few graduates of thirty years back could take 
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up; and with this it has also to provide men who are to 
take the rough work of country practice which, although 
much of a better kind has been added, still carries the 
elemental work of the ‘‘ Ferrier’? and the Cow-leech. 
Apparently Mr. Richardson would pull down professional 
attainments to their level, for he treats us to some irrespon- 
sible arguments of the old style ‘‘ practical man.’’ It is but 
a one-eyed way of looking at the matter. Many men, and 
almost all women, usually consider such questions only 
from a wholly personal point of view. Their only possible 
is, ‘‘ What is this going todo for ME?’’ Doubtless if we 
could hear the opinion of the prospective Public Health 
official it would be a clamant call for University degrees, or 
a selection of letters after his name. He would sacrifice 
to his own conceit and selfishness that portion of the duty 
of the profession to the community which does not happen 
to line with his own professional proclivities. And agri- 
culture—the one industry which cannot be safely dis- 
regarded by any civilised nation which desires to live— 
would receive as little consideration from him as the higher 
branch of the profession gets at the hands of such men as 
Mr. Richardson.—Yours faithfully, 
Com. Sovraton. 


UNQUALIFIED ASSISTANTS. 


Recent correspondence on this subject has interested me 
and led me to hold forth my views: To my mind one reason 
why there are so many unqualified assistants is apparent, 
and it is this—that no qualified ones can be got to take 
many of these positions. 

A very short experiences as an assistant in a busy country 
practice (a practice which could be still more developed by 
aman of gentlemanly demeanour) in the South-East of 
Scotland has led me to believe that no self-respecting 
graduate would perform the duties that some practitioners 
expect of their assistants. To give you an idea—in this 

tice to which I refer, the only mode of eonveyance 
provided for the assistant was a secondhand and well-worn 
bicycle, and an undersized pony, the latter moulded not 
on the most ideal pattern, being the unfortunate possessor 
of two excellently developed spavins, a ewe neck, and con- 
sequently a well-marked tendency to star-gazing—a pleasant 
hack with a probang slung across your shoulder and two 
quart bottles of mange dressing in your pockets, or, as 
was more generally the case, a tooth rasp, mouth gag, two 
120z. bottles and a Ilb. cleansing drink. Thus mounted 
you were sent forth to perform your noble duties and 
minister to the wants of the dumb, equipped more after the 
manner of a plumber’s “ mate than a veterinary surgeon's 
assistant. Moreover, you were expected to get over perhaps 
30 miles, make five or six calls, and please your client, your 
patient, and ycur principal, satisfy yourself, and be back in 
an incredibly short space of time—to ‘‘ mitch’? was an 
awful crime. Home returning rarely the groom was to 
meet you, so you had to attend to the comfort of your 
weary and decrepit steed, and even should the stable boy 
be seen coming to your assistance he would often be 
promptly dispatched on another errand. This saddling 
and unsaddling process was considered part of the assistant’s 
sphere of duties. 

The assistant’s evenings were busily occupied in the 
scientific occupation of bottle-washing, dusting the phar- 
macy, oiling hobbles, cleaning slings, etc., etc. Market day 
in the town was a busy one for the assistant also; he was 
expected to deliver various and sundry parcels of medicine 
to the different clients cars standing at the many hotels and 
livery stabies. Another of the various duties that this practi- 
tioner expected was to run on household messages. Across 
a table frequently would be flung a pile of correspondence 
with the short demand, ‘‘ paust them lethers''—and no 


On one unfortunate occasion that we met in consultation 
regarding a most unusual case, his language towards me in 
the presence of numerous stable servants was of the most 
obscene and degrading imaginable, and his accusations were 
that I had made a wrong diagnosis, and employed improper 
treatment. Such was not the case—as events proved ; I was 


absolutely right, he was absolutely wrong; and a sneaking 
apology stole along. Now, is there any wonder that the 
majority of the general public have no respect for the pro- 
fession or its members? Is there any wonder that un- 
qualified men are employed in so many cases? No. Would 
any self-respecting graduate come to perform the various 
duties under the various circumstances I have outlined ? No. 
In conclusion : Innocent graduates beware! Know thyself— 
and thy employer also. 
‘* FINSEN.”’ 


Sir, 

Mr. Hoare’s remarks in your last issue are very interest- 
ing and much to the point. However. the matter he touches 
upon has a rather ancient history. Ever since the founda- 
tion of the first veterinary school (in Lyons in 1761) a 
similar controversy has from time to time been going on. 
Even the great Lafosse, who never graduated from any 
veterinary school for the simple reason there were none in 
existence in his early career, criticised the erroneous or 
imperfect teachings of the College professors and the in- 
competency of the young veterinary surgeon just leaving 
the schools. Similar criticisms have been hurled, also 
from time to time, at the insufficiency of teaching and the 
lack of practical experience of young practitioners in this 
country since the foundation of the Royal Veterinary 
College in 1791. We can indeed go back further than the 
date of the establishment of the first veterinary school, and 
read in some of the musty and worm-eaten old tomes and 
find authors who condemned their contemporaries for lack- 
ing practical experience, being quacks and wanting in 
knowledge of their business. And no doubt similar bicker- 
ings will continue for all time. 

Though a school may be ever so well equipped as is pos- 
sible under conditions of situation, competency of staff, 
sufficiency of funds and suitable apparatus, it can never 
make students practical men ; it can only give them general 
principles and some living examples and post-mortem speci- 
mens to illustrate the text. But at the same time, a teach- 
ing institution should not lack the sense of proportion and 
devote more time to bacteriology and physiology, which 
appear to be constantly changing ground, than to clinical 
medicine and clinical surgery, which rarely change yet 
euable the student to picture in his mind the situation end 
appearance of a disease, the course it rans, the treatment 
adopted, and the termination of the case. 

If the classical and often stereotyped lectures were 
abolished and the principles and practice of medicine or 
surgery taught in the stable, in the yard, or on the operat- 
ing bed much time would be saved and great benefit on the 
student bestowed. The knowledge obtained through the 
eye and hand is more lasting and better retained than that 
taken in by an often inattentive ear. This plan of teach- 
ing medicine in the ward rather than in the lecture theatre 
was suggested and adopted by Sir William Osler, Regius 
Professor of Medicine at Oxford,'when at the Johns Hopkins 
University Medical School. Of course even this system of 
instruction should be supplemented in our branch of medi- 
cine by the practical experience to be obtained only in the 
practice of a general country practitioner. 

The most essential knowledge the average student of to- 
day requires is that of the common or garden diseases of 
cattle, sheep, and pigs; normal and abnormal parturition, 
and that generally possessed by the farmer, stableman, 
cowman, shepherd, or pigman. This the schools cannot 
and never can impart as now situated. As it is at the 
present time too much attention is given t> endeavouring 
to cram into the often unassimilative mind of the student 
those diseases which the majority of practitioners have 
never seen and are not likely to see. The future town 
practitioner, Colonial, Board of Agrtculture, or Municipal 
candidate, although in the minority are better catered for 
than the future country practitioner, who is in the majority 
and of much more importance to the community at large 
than all the rest put together. 

Speaking from many years actual experience in various 
parts of England, I am of opinion the common or every- 


day ailments or disorders of farm animals are the most 
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important, but they are usually passed over by the teacher 
inexperienced in them as superfluous. If a census could 
be taken of the mortality of domesticated animals in Great 
Britain it would probably show that quite nine-tenths of 
the total arose from what is regarded as common ailments. 
Therefore it seems to me that greater attention should be 
given in teaching the commoner maladies. 

Assuming the R.C.V.S. it going to do away with un- 
qualified assistants or unqualified practitioners, is the public 
going to be better served by the employment of inexperi- 
enced or anskilful, although legally qualified assistants ? 

I am informed that even now unqualified practitioners 
but experienced and ofte: commonsense men are thriving 
in country districts that cannot be held by duly qualified 
men, in consequence of their lacking practical experience. 

Unless the R.C.V.S. is going to see that before a student 
obtains his diploma he is really qualified to practise the art 
and science of veterinary medicine and surgery it will be 
failing in its duty towards the public, and therefore cannot 
expect the public to appreciate a certain class of man it is 
turning out. 

A farmer, dairyman, pigowner or flockmaster will not 
care one jot about veterinary science if its practitioners 
cannot save his animals when they should be restored to 
usefulness. He will prefer the handy man or unqualified 
practitioner without a scintilla of science or the least certi- 
fication. He looks at veterinary services from his point of 
view—a commercial, and not an academic, one. He will 
leave the academic aspect to the garret philosopher, misan- 
thrope, churl, or crank. Can one blame him ? 

But while advancing this, I do not consider that one 
* should expect too much of a recently qualified man; at 
least not as much as from a practitioner of 30 years’ stand- 
ing or experience or study. Some critics do not take into 
consideration, when comparing their many years experience 
with that of the recent graduate, that they were once young 
and stupid. Probably they are so ignorant that they are 
ignorant of the fact. They should go back to the time when 
they had just left college and compare their then practical 
experience with that of the present day recently qualified 
man. Still the young practitioner with M.R.C.V.S. after 
his name should have enough common knowledge and expe- 
rience to enable him to avoid making an ass of himself, and 
to prevent himself bringing his profession into contempt 
or ridicule. 

Some of the old men boast of their experience because 
they have been in practice and muddled through life for 
many years; many of them seem proud to say they have 
never opened a professional work nor read a veterinary 
periodical, nor attended a veterinary society since the time 
they left their college; not a few are ignorant of the recent 
advances made in practical knowledge, and more than one 
are very primitive in their methods. Such men as these, 
never having moved out of the groove in which they were 
professionally born, consider themselves quite competent 
to act as critics. They are like ants, wise unto themselves. 
Others again are, as Bacon would say: Crafty because they 
condemn studies while at the same time they make use of 
them. Still others do not play cricket: although fond of 
batting they shirk the fielding, that is to say, they are para- 
sites—in other words they live on the brain of others but 
do not give any of their experience in return. 

Before concluding there is another point that should not 
be overlooked, and that is: Are those members of the 
Council who now keep unqualified assistants, or allow their 
dispensers or clerks to do the work of a veterinary surgeon, 
or who receive fees for training nurses who may ultimately 
become quacks, going to practise henceforth what they 
now preach ?—-Yours faithfully, 

“Ostuse ANGLE.”’ 


ON ‘‘SEEING PRACTICE.” 
Sir, 
Reading your leading article about newly qualified men, I 
should like to tell you what I did, or had to do. After 


passing my second exam. I made up my mind to go and see 
ractice, because practice in the College was very little so 
far as experieuce went. 


I then left the College for four years and saw ice in 
all parts of the kingdom, always doing, if possible, locu 
work, and in two cases assistantship. It is one thing seeing 
things done (assistant) and having to do them yourself 
(locum). Keep changing from one place to another, that is 
the secret. I could write a lot on what I have seen and the 
men I have met. 

When I felt I was getting confidence in practising I then 
had a start for my diploma. After I got it I had no fear of 
starting to practise on my own. 

Men enter the colleges much younger now than they did. 
Now supposing a man enters at 18 and at 22 passes his third, 
I think Se years would be well spent in seeing practice in 
different parts, he would then be just over 26. 

No veterinary surgeon should be allowed to employ an 
unqualified assistant unless he was a member of one of the 
teaching schools. Trusting this leyjter may be of some use. 
—Yours faithfully, 

“THREE YEARS COURSE.” 


AN IMPROVED METHOD OF TREATING CANKER. 


Sir, 

I should like to ask your indulgence for a little space in 
your paper for just a few lines co ing ‘‘ An improved 
method of treating canker.’’ I only wish to refer to the 
method of applying pressure. 

In January, 1891, I became a pupil of Messrs. J. and A, 
Lawson, Manchester, and I was early instructed in the art 
of making these rolls or pledgets of tow of various thick- 
nesses for the securing of pressure. My immediate tutor in 
this particular direction was Mr. Wm. Johnstone, M.R.C.v.s, 
who at that time was associated with the above practice., 
I have a private letter from Mr. Johnstone, dated May Ist., 
and I give an excerpt referring to the method of pressure, 
‘* It is at least 40 years old, as I have used it myself for that 
length of time, and I am sure a good many others have 
done the same.’’ During the last 13 years more than 50 
cases of canker have passed through my hands, and I have 
always used that principle in obtaining pressure for the 
simple reason that I knew no other method. 

I may say that in 1902 I demonstrated it to my friend, 
Mr. W. J. Watt, M.R.c.v.s.—Yours, etc. 

Harry Lomas, M.R.C.V.S. 

7 Ordnance Road, London, N.W. 


(The rolls used and shown by Mr. Pillers are long 
cylinders (roughly, like a piece of lead pencil) about 6in. in 
length, of different diameters, and rolled hard ; the smaller, 
about gin. diameter by 6in long, are inserted first. None 
of our correspondents have specifically described this shape, 
and we doubt if ever they have seen or used them.] 


RE INTERNATILNAL CONGRESS. 
Sir, 

Don’t you think it is rather an unsound proposition to 
bring before the profession that a comparative sum 
of money should be raised to cover the expenses of enter- 
taining foreign veterinary surgeons whilst in England. We 
know that the Royal Veterinary College is hard pushed 
for funds and that the Royal College of Veterinary Sar- 
geons are selling their-stocks to live, and some members are 
already generously giving a guinea a year to help stave 
off the evil day. 

We are a poor profession, and those who are interested 
in the benevolent associstions frequently complain of lack 
of funds. It is difficult to see what possible good the average 
practitioner will obtain from the Congress he will be asked 
financially support, and it is obvious that the bulk of the 
funds will ultimately find their way from the veterinary 

rofession into the pockets of the catering trade, 

I do not wish to be too much of a damper, still with the 
governing bodies discussing the possibility of ensuing 
bankruptcy, it does appear to be unwise to suggest the ex- 
penditure of thousands of pounds in entertainment. 
Believe me, very truly yours, 

Guy 
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